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LEBANON  : A BIT  OF  RETROSPECT,  REMINISCENCE 

AND  SENTIMENT. 

By  Col.  Thos.  C.  Zimmerman,  Reading,  Pa. 


Members  of  the  Lebanon  County  His- 
torical Society: 

It  was  a preacher  who  had  that  “fa- 
tal fluency”  for  whom  an  acquaintance 
laid  a trap.  He  had  a way  of  promis- 
ing' to  preach,  and  on  beginning  would 
say  something  like  this:  “I  have  been 
too  busy  to  prepare  a sermon,  but  if 
some  one  will  kindly  give  me  a text. 
I’ll  preach  from  it.”  One  of  his  friends 
determined  to  cure  him.  He  therefore 
asked  him  to  preach.  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  The  time  came,  and  the 
visitor  began  his  usual  introduction: 
“Brethren,  I have  been  so  pushed  for 
time  to-day  as  to  have  been  quite  un- 
able to  prepare  a sermon.  But  if  some 
one  of  you  will  give  me  a text,  I’ll 
preach  from  it.  Perhaps  my  brother 
here,”  turning  to  the  plotter  near  him, 
“will  suggest  a text.” 

“Yes,  brother,”  came  the  ready  re- 
sponse; “your  text  is  the  last  part  of 
the  ninth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezra,  and  its  words  are  ‘nine-and- 
twenty  knives.’  ” 

There  was  a pause,  an  ominous  pause, , 
as  the  preacher  found  his  text.  He  read 
it  out,  “Nine-and-twenty  knives,”  and 
began  at  once. 

“Notice  the  number  of  these  knives — 
just  exactly  nine-and-twenty;  not 
thirty,  not  eight-and-twenty.  There 
were  no  more  and  no  less  than  nine- 
and-twenty  knives.” 

A pause — a long  pause.  Then,  slowly 
and  emphatically,  “NINE-and-twenty 
knives.”  A longer  pause.  Then,  medi- 
tatively, “Nine-AND-twenty  knives.” 
Again  he  rested,  “Nine-and-TWENTY 
knives.”  A dead  stop.  “Nine-and- 
twenty  KNIVES — and  if  there  were 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  knives  I 
could  not  say  another  word.” 

* * * 

Pretty  much  the  same  tactics  were 
practised  upon  the  one  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing you  by  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  your  diplomatic  sec- 
retary, who  said  in  reply  to  my  posi- 
tive declination  to  appear  before  you 
that,  granted  that  the  oratorical  vic- 
tim selected  for  the  sacrifice  was  so 
much  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  as 


to  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  him 
to  appear  before  you,  yet  his  “wonder- 
ful facility  in  rapid  composition”  would 
make  the  acceptance  of  the  society’s  in- 
vitation a comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  so  would  therefore  most  respect- 
fully refuse  to  fentertain  the  declina- 
tion. And,  then,  in  still  further  pursuit 
of  the  tactics  practised  upon  the 
preacher,  the  secretary  added: 

“You  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
preparing  an  historical  address;  re- 
vamp some  of  your  old  addresses,  add- 
ing a little  original  matter— all  of 
which  you  might  put  under  a new  ti- 
tle. Nobody  will  know  the  difference.” 
So  that  if  you  hear  even  but  a faint 
echo  of  a former  deliverance,  please 
assume  the  responsibility  yourselves 
for  making  necessary  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  a few  of  the  vanishing  sounds 
of  by-gone  years. 

Artemus  Ward  used  to  say  in  one  of 
his  lectures:  “One  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  my  entertainment  is  that  it 
contains  so  many  things  that  don’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.”  The  des- 
ultory talk  which  has  been  named 
“Lebanon:  A Bit  of  Retrospect,  Rem- 
iniscence and  Sentiment,”  and  with 
which  you  are  about  to  be  inflicted,  is 
pretty  much  in  the  same  category. 

4:  * « 

On  my  way  hither  to-day  I over- 
heard tw'o  or  three  very  pretty  compli- 
ments from  a New  Englander  who  was 
looking  out  of  a car  window,  and  as 
you  are  just  as  proud  of  your  homes 
and  environments  as  everybody  who 
sees  them  must  be,  I will  tell  you  what 
he  said: 

“Was  there  ever  a lovelier  valley 
than  this?”  “Did  you  ever  see  a 
more  beautiful  landscape?”  “When 
rural  charms  were  distributed,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  got  its  full  share.” 
So  unlike  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  thought 
I.  “All  green  fields  are  alike,  sir;  let 
us  take  a walk  down  Fleet  street,”  the 
learned  Doctor  once  remarked.  He 
evidently  never  traveled  much  amid 
scenes  like  those  which  lie  along  the 
Lebanon  Valley — fields  where  the  dais- 
ied grass  and  creamy  hedges  and  the 
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runlet’s  borders  are  all  embroidered 
with  emerald  and  besprinklea  with 
showers  of  gold  dust:  like  embalmed 
repose  in  the  lap  of  sunny  May. 

True,  the  picturesque,  in  the  sense  of 
bold,  rugged  outline,  is  not  to  be  seen 
here,  along  the  line  of  the  great  ar- 
tery which  connects  Reading  with  your 
own  city,  nor  beyond  in  the  direction 
of  the  State  Capital.  But  there  is,  in- 
stead, an  Arcadian  atmosphere  pervad- 
ing the  landscape,  over  and  through 
which  one  could  almost  imagine 

“The  low  winds  ling’ring  went. 

Like  the  slow  fall  of  sad  musician’s 
fingers 

On  some  sweet  instrument.” 

When  I first  went  to  Reading,  forty- 
two  years  ago,  there  was  no  line  of 
railway  connecting  it  with  Lebanon. 
The  trip  had  to  be  made  in  stage 
coaches  or  by  carriage  or  on  horse- 
back. But  let  the  eye  of  fancy  peer 
through  the  mists  of  these  by-gone 
years  just  for  a moment,  and  what  do 
we  seem  to  see?  The  hills  and  valleys 
with  outlines  soft  as  swan’s  down  fret- 
ted by  the  wind;  the  trees  assuming 
quaint  tracery,  like  the  fantastic  weav- 
ing of  spectral  fingers  in  a midsummer 
twilight;  even  the  old  barns  gathering 
new  poetic  coloring  through  the 
dreamy  haze  of  well  nigh  half  a cen- 
tury. At  the  time  it  seemed  like  the 
dwelling  place  of  perpetual  youth  in  all 
the  radiance  of  a blushing  morn — a 
place  where  one  would  never  grow  old; 
where  darkened  tresses  would  never 
fade,  and  where  “lightly  down  the  vale 
of  life  the  loved  ones  were  dancing  and 
scattering  roses,  and  where  their  faces 
seemed  a perpetual  daybreak,  while 
the  woods  through  which  they  rambled 
echoed  through  sylvan  aisles  the  music 
of  a laugh  so  softly  gay  that  spring 
with  all  her  songsters  and  her  songs 
knows  nothing  like  it.” 

Prom  an  angel  to  an  atom  all  was 
proportion,  harmony  and  strength, 
the  vagaries  of  materialists  to  the  con- 
trary. Just,  as  now,  when  the  hills  are 
afiame  with  vivid  color;  when  the  air, 
brisk  and  bracing  with  autumn  cool- 
ness, is  redolent  of  spicy,  balsamic 
odors  and  the  sweet  smell  of  autumn 
leaves;  when  maples,  oaks  and  sumacs 
are  letting  out  the  glowing  secrets  of 
the  alchemist,  whose  frosty  touch  turns 
everything  as  by  magic  into  gorgeous 
beauty;  when  even  “the  sluggish  vapor 
of  the  marsh  is  armed  with  arrows  of 
fire”— so,  looking  backwards  to  the 
realms  of  Youthland,  one  may  see,  as 
through  a gateway  of  gold,  the  sunny 
days  of  inspiring  radiance — the  glory 
of  adolescence  in  a tremulous  agita- 
tion of  light  and  beauty. 


But  many  of  us  have  no  doubt  dis- 
covered life  is  not  all  sunshine,  nor  has 
youth  been  made  perpetual.  There  are 
nights  of  gloom,  drapery  of  fogs  and 
weeping  clouds.  There  are  times  when, 
way  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  send  its 
searching  look,  there  are  billows  foam- 
ing and  fretting  with  angry  mien;  when 
there  is  a terror  and  sublimity  in  the 
onward  dash  and  umifted  crests  of  the 
waves  that  come  with  a tread  furious 
and  irresistible  as  the  march  of  Om- 
nipotence itself;  when  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  of  life  is  furious  and 
perturbed  as  a world  of  lost  spirits, 
when  the  roar  which  accompanies  the 
majestic  movement  of  those  crested 
mountains  of  foam  seem  like  tones  from 
the  aiapason  of  Nature  struct  oy  the 
Hand  of  Deity.  It  is  as  if  the  demons 
of  the  tempest,  liberated  from  their 
dungeons,  were  leaping  and  raving  and 
thundering  with  impetuous  glee  over 
the  wide  waste  of  waters;  as  if  Univer- 
sal Horror  had  sought  a voice  and 
found  it  in  the  rolling  billows  and  wa- 
tery walls  of  the  boundless  deep. 

1 do  not  dvjsire  to  hold  up  to  your 
vision  a picture  of  grim  shadows,  but 
merely,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  tell  the 
story  of  life  as  we  find  it — to  paint,  as 
it  were,  the  dawn  of  the  wonderful  half 
century  in  which  we  are  permitted  to 
live  to-day,  and  in  whose  rapidly  clos- 
ing chapters  we  are  all  writing  pages 
of  history. 

* * !f: 

To  one  who  spent  the  days  of  his 
youth  in  this  fair  town  it  is  but  nat- 
ural to  recall,  in  a reminiscent  way, 
some  of  the  scenes  of  those  gala  days 
of  life.  As  with  all  like  periods  of  time, 
the  record  of  these  fifty  years  is  made 
up,  with  many  of  its  dreams  blasted, 
its  ties  riven,  proje<^ts  blighted,  for- 
tunes dissipated.  Happy  homes  have 
been  invaded,  familiar  faces  are  miss- 
ing, old  friendships,  long  cemented, 
have  been  broken.  There  are  also,  hap- 
pi’y,  legacies  of  joy,  measures  heaped 
fun  of  tender  memories,  brows  bound 
with  laurels,  paths  strewn  with  ever- 
green, pages  writ  full  of  sweet  chari- 
ties. 

The  fleet-footed  hours  tell  of  rustling 
garments  that  are  sweeping  by  like 
the  winter  wind.  They  tell  of  other 
waves  that  have  run  up  to  kiss  the 
shores  of  Eternity;  of  other  ports  that 
have  been  reached  by  some  storm- 
tossed  children  of  the  wandering  sea; 
of  wet  eyes  and  aching  hearts  and 
waving  hands.  They  tell,  too,  of  pleas- 
ant waters  dimpling  out  in  the  light  of 
heaven;  of  golden  fields  and  balmy  airs 
and  sunny  skies;  of  clouds  light  as 
gossamer  and  bright  as  rose  leaves;  of 
mountain  summits  garlanded  like  Car- 
mefis  flowery  top. 

But  a truce  to  vain  musings!  Let  us 
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turn  our  backs  upon  the  shadows  and 
for  a while  ramble  in  the  green  islands 
of  youth,  where  the  very  air  seems  like 
the  breathing  from  some  rarer  world. 

Nearly  forty-three  years  ago — when 
the  one  now  addressing  you  left  Leba- 
non, the  town  was  without  any  facili- 
ties of  communication  with  the  outside 
world  other  than  by  rneans  of  the  lum- 
bering old  stage  coach,  which  conveyed 
passengers  to  and  from  Reading  and 
Harrisburg,  and  the  now-abandoned 
canal,  which  carried  the  heavy  freight 
traffic  between  these  points.  At  that 
time,  too,  the  streets  of  the  old  town 
were  filled  with  Conestoga  wagons, 
each  pulled  by  six  horses  and  each  of 
the  horses  jingling  sweet  music  from 
bells  fastened  to  their  collars.  Two  or 
three  weekly  papers,  printed  on  hand 
presses,  furnished  the  nev/s.  Impor- 
tant manufacturing  operations  could 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
An  old  hand-engine  or  two  afforded  all 
the  protection  from  the  perils  of  con- 
flagration. The  water  supply  came 
from  wells,  here  and  there.  The  con- 
stabulary consisted  of  one  man,  whose 
assistance  was  seldom  invoked,  as  se- 
rious infractions  of  the  law  were  not  so 
common  as  now.  The  occasional  ad- 
vent into  town  of  a circus,  or  the  peri- 
odical visit  of  Lindsay  with  his  pup- 
pets, afforded  the  burghers  of  this 
quiet  place  all  the  amusement  they 
wished.  Most  of  the  citizens  raised 
their  own  potatoes  in  out-lots,  and 
nearly  every  family  did  its  own  butch- 
ering and  made  its  own  apple-butter. 
Omnibuses  were  unknown.  A visit  to 
Philadelphia  in  those  days  involved  a 
tedious  journey  and  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  money  by  reason  of  the 
necessarily  protracted  stay,  which  was 
inseparable  from  the  slow  means  of 
transportation.  The  town  was  so  small 
that  everybody  knew  everybody  else. 
Shutters  were  bowed  on  each  recurring 
Sabbath  as  outward  evidences  of  sanc- 
tity. Preachers  were  full  of  “Are,”  and 
sermons  not  infrequently  flowed  forth 
like  streams  of  molten  brimstone. 
Everything  was  primitive  and  bore  the 
ear-marks  of  rural  simplicity  and  con- 
tent. The  flnest  house  in  the  place  did 
not  aspi^-e  above  the  two-storied  domi- 
cile, while  such  a thing  as  the  hand- 
some bulk-window  of  the  modern  store 
was  not  to  be  seen.  People  didn’t  have 
their  hair  clipped  close  to  the 
head,  as  now,  and  as  for  mus- 
taches! why,  bless  you,  dear  hearers, 
the  man  who  would  have  “sported”  one 
of  these  now  universally- worn  facial 
adornments  would  have  been  under 
suspicion  as  a being  to  be  despised,  or 
one  whose  movements  would  bear 
watching,  at  least. 

While  there  may  not  have  been  evi- 
dences of  overpowering  genius  and 


aesthetic  art  saturating  the  pages  of 
Lebanon’s  early  history,  it  was  a place 
of  happy  homes,  with  a unity  of  do- 
mestic life  making  glad  the  hearts  of 
all  the  children  of  the  town.  It  was 
one  of  those  happy  conditions  as  Schil- 
ler himself  has  pictured  it,  where 
Man  and  the  soil  serene 
Dwell  neighbor-like  together — and  the 
still 

Meadow  sleeps  peaceful  round  the  rural 
door. 

True,  one  did  not  hear  and  see  around 
the  habitations  of  these  people  the  sil- 
very splash  of  iridescent  fountains; 
one  did  not  see  pillared  corridors  en- 
compassing garden  and  bower  and 
grotto,  nor  trains  of  liveried  servants 
with  flowing  garments  dancing  atten- 
dance upon  pampered  guests;  nor,  in- 
deed, any  of  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of 
luxurious  civilization;  but,  what  is  far 
better,  one  could  see  the  kindling  dawn 
bathing  in  roseate  beauty  the  humble 
abodes  of  a happy  people.  How  often, 
who  knows,  amid  peace-inspiring 
scenes  like  this,  did  the  aged  fathers 
and  the  sainted  mothers  of  the  old 
town,  moved  to  meditative  thought  by 
the  sublime  calm  of  Nature,  exclaim 
with  Goethe: 

“Ueber  alien  Gipfeln 
1st  Ruh, 

In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spuerest  du 
Kaum  einen  Hauch; 

Die  Voegelein  schweigen  in  Walde, 
Warte,  nur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch,” 

* * * 

But  once  more  to  gather  up  the 
thread  of  reminiscence.  The  simplicity 
of  the  old  town,  and  the  solid  virtues 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  days,  have 
been  touched  upon.  The  physical 
changes,  the  customs  and  the  personal 
appearance  of  some  of  the  people  of 
fifty  years  ago  suggest  to  the  quiet  ob- 
server that  changes  not  less  marked 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  faces  of  individ- 
uals and  in  the  professions  and  trades 
which  they  All  and  conduct. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  figure, 
measured  by  the  singular  impressive- 
ness of  his  strong  personality,  that  ap- 
peared on  the  streets  of  Lebanon  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  was  a well- 
known  barrister,  and  owner  of  vast 
landed  estates,  whose  leonine  face  and 
shaggy  eyebrows  were  marked  features 
of  his  physical  make-up.  He  was  the 
only  citizen  of  the  county  who  wore  a 
cue,  ruffled  shirt  front  and  ruffled 
wristbands — looking  like  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  a Colonial  tra- 
dition, but  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
chambray  and  nankin  breeches  and  ill- 
fitting  shirts  in  which  many  of  the 
townspeople  were  clad  in  those  primi- 
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tive  days.  Well  do  I remember  his  ma- 
jestic mien  and  native  dignity— all, 
however,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
stateliness  of  his  bearing  and  the  ultra- 
fastidiousness of  his  attire  and  per- 
sonal adornment.  And  well  do  I recall 
one  New  Year’s  morning  when,  as  a 
carrier  of  the  Lebanon  “Courier,”  I 
served  the  usual  annual  greeting  of 
the  newsboys  to  their  patrons.  I en- 
tered the  room  where  the  entire  family 
was  seated  at  breakfast.  “Happy  New 
Year!”  said  I,  handing  him  a copy  of 
the  address.  Looking  at  it,  he  asked: 
“Did  you  write  this?”  “Certainly,” 
said  I;  “don’t  you  see  that  it  is  ‘The 
Carrier’s  Address’?”  “Well,  yes,  I do. 
Suppose,  now,  you  read  it  for  us.”  “All 
right,”  said  I.  After  reading  a stanza 
or  two,  he  wisely  interposed  a mild  ad- 
monition that  “that  will  do,”  the  seem- 
ing asperity  of  which  well-meaning 
protest  was,  however,  considerably 
mollified  by  the  tender  of  a quarter  of 
a dollar  to  the  carrier,  who,  impatient 
of  restraint,  was  anxious  to  see  his  nu- 
merous other  patrons  with  a view  to 
getting  funds  enough  together  to  payfor 
a silver  watch  which  he  had  carried  all 
day  and  for  the  purchase  of  which  he 
had  mortgaged  so  much  of  his  ex-< 
pected  cash  as  would  pay  for  it.  The 
portraiture  which  I have  attempted  to 
present  and  which  may  be  familiar  to 
many,  but  unknown  to  others,  is  that 
of  Jacob  B.  Weidman,  long  since  de- 
ceased. 

* * * 

In  the  person  of  his  eldest  son,  Gen. 
John  Weidman,  also  deceased,  Leb- 
anon had  a man  of  fine  literary  attain- 
ments, charming  graces  of  mind  and 
manner,  with  a native  courtliness  that 
went  out-  to  everybody  free-handed  as 
generosity  itself.  His  was,  indeed,  a 
familiar  presence  in  literary  and  legal 
circles.  He  was  a wise  counsellor  and 
a man  whose  unsupported  word  was  a 
synonym  for  personal  and  professional 
integrity.  He  filled  a large  measure  in 
the  social  and  business  life  of  the  old 
town.  After  death  from  a disease 
v.'hich  he  contracted  in  military  service 
during  the  Civil  War,  he  left  to  his 
family  and  to  the  place  of  his  birth  the 
legacy  of  a noble  character  and  an  hon- 
ored name. 

* * * 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago  since 
the  smoke  of  furnace  fires,  “like  a 
wreath  of  mist  at  eve,”  first  curled 
its  way  heavenward  from  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  They  were 
kindled  by  the  late  Dawson  Coleman, 
who  awakened  a new  interest  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  old  town 
and  whose  unselfish  kindness,  and 
courageous  patience,  and  tender 
thoughtfulness,  invested  his  life-work 


with  much  that  was  good  and  noble 
ana  enduring.  He  was  a man  of  the 
gentlest  impulses — pure,  modest,  high- 
minded,  inherently  honest,  hospitable, 
magnanimous — with  a serene  personal- 
ity that  caused  his  heart  to  have  “a 
look  southwards,”  and  that  “was  open 
to  the  whole  noon  of  nature.”  His 
simple  grace  and  gentle  dignity  made 
him  unaffectedly  kind  and  courteously 
frank.  As  in  the  case  of  Walter  Scott, 
“It  was  his  desire  to  live  in  charity 
with  all  men;  and  he  passed  through 
life  without  a single  personal  quarrel.” 
Eminently  social  and  dornestic,  he  ex- 
ercised a liberal  hospitality,  and  proba- 
bly was  never  happier  than  when  sur- 
rounded by  choice  spirits  in  his  de- 
lightful home,  seasoning  his  fireside 
with  friendly  talks.  Of  him  it  might 
be  said,  as  was  said  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens: 

“He  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  so  men 

O’er  him  wept.” 

5}J  * 

Only  a few  years  ago  could  have 
been  observed  the  handsome  figure  of 
one  of  nature’s  noblemen — a man  of 
generous  sentiment,  with  an  inborn 
gentility  that  never  forsook  him.  I 
^efer  to  the  late  lamented  Col. 

was,  indeed,  Lebanon 
county’s  first  citizen.  During  the  days 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  press,  when  the 
political  arena  was  filled  with  men 
given  to  personal  rancor,  and  intense 
and  intolerant  contention,  and  al- 
though he  expressed  his  opinions  with 
candor  and  boldness,  he  never  gave 
way  to  personal  invective,  but  always 
tempered  his  asperity  with  native  good- 
ness. Kis  nature  was  “true  as  “Truth’s 
simplicity,  and  simple  as  the  infancy  of 
Truth.”  Possessed  of  a native  grace 
and  gentle  dignity — with  an  aspect  and 
address  that  was  always  winning — his 
life,  full  of  affection  and  tenderness, 
seemed  like  the  brightness  that  comes 
from  ripples  glinting  down  a sunny 
river.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  “the  sort  of  man 
with  whom  Cato  might  shake  hands, 
for  he  had  the  better  part  of  an  an- 
tique Roman  about  him!”  Going  bock 
to  the  days  when  I learned  the  printing 
business  in  his  office,  and  lived  in  his 
pleasant  household,  I could  relate  many 
charming  reminiscences  personal  to 
both  of  us,  but  of  particular  interest  to 
me,  who  was  only  a boy  of  thirteen 
when  my  apprenticeship  began.  For 
example,  he  would  read  Shakspeare 
and  other  standard  literature  to  me  of 
a Sunday  night;  he  would  take  me  out 
on  gunning  trips  with  him;  he  would 
run  foot  races  with  me  at  night,  keep- 
ing just  a few  feet  behind  in  the  race 
that  he  might  the  better  see  me,  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  “handle”  my  kip 
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boots;  walk  arm  in  arm  with  me  al- 
most daily  from  the  office  to  the  house, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  like  things  that  to  a 
boy  of  tender  years  were  marked  evi- 
dences of  friendliness  that  the  recipi- 
ent will  not  forget  to  his  dying  day.  I 
shall  only  mention  an  instance — one  of 
many  that  might  easily  be  recalled — 
of  the  fertility  of  his  resources  in  a sud- 
den emergency.  The  familiarity  that 
such  friendship  as  existed  between  us 
engendered,  emboldened  me  one  day  to 
change  the  phraseology  of  an  editorial 
epithet  applied  to  the  then  opposing  po- 
litical party,  which  escaped  his  eye  in 
proofreading  and  which  I forgot  to  cor- 
rect in  time  to  prevent  its  publication. 
He  worked  the  hand-press  in  those 
days,  while  I packed  the  papers.  It 
was  not  until  several  hundred  copies 
1 : . been  printed  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment to  some  of  the  nearby  populous 
towns  of  the  county  that  I quickly  op- 
ened the  paper  to  see  whether  the  epi- 
thet had  been  robbed  of  the  offensive 
character  which  my  meddlesome 
interpolation  had  given  it,  when, 
to  my  horror,  I found  it  star- 
ing me  in  the  face  in  all  its 

nastiness.  “Stop  the  press,  Mr. 
Worth,”  said  I.  “There’s  a very  bad 
error  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
paper,”  which  I immediately  pointed 
out  to  him.  After  an  exclamation  en- 
tirely warranted  by  the  circumstances, 
but  which  would  not  naturally  range 
itself  in  line  with  the  soberer  and  gent- 
ler declarations  of  thought  for  which  he 
was  noted,  he  said,  turning  to  me; 
“Open  those  packs  at  once  and  send  the 
papers  out  West!” 

* * * 

Looking  backward  for  half  a century, 
there  was  no  citizen  of  Lebanon  county 
who  occupied  a more  prominent  place 
in  the  public  eye  than  the  late  Hon. 
John  W.  Killinger.  As  quite  a young 
man  he  had  already  become  the  fore- 
most political  orator  of  his  day  in  the 
county.  His  comeliness  of  person,  ag- 
gressive personality  and  vigorous  men- 
tality were  well  supplemented  with  a 
resonant  voice,  wonderful  fertility  of 
thought  and  felicity  in  giving  it  expres- 
sion, and  all  reinforced  with  a nervous 
energy  which  gave  an  impulse  to  his 
speech  that  was  electric  and  impas- 
sioned, and  that  possessed  the  rare 
quality  of  quickly  establishing  between 
himself  and  his  hearers  a line  of  sym- 
pathetic fervor  that  at  once  put  his  au- 
dience en  rapport  with  himself. 

During  middle  life  Mr.  Killinger  filled 
several  positions  of  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, having  served  his  constituents  for 
a number  of  terms  as  State  Senator 
and  member  of  Congress  with  credit 
and  ability.  In  early  life  he  was,  for  a 
while  at  least,  engaged  in  editorial  work 
upon  the  then  Philadelphia  Daily 


News,  where  he  showed  a remarkable 
aptitude  for  that  line  of  work. 

As  already  stated,  he  was  quick,  fer- 
tile, aggressive,  impassioned,  able  and 
persuasive,  and  a man  of  the  highest 
character  and  purest  morals.  He  lived 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  to  whose 
interests  and  welfare  he  was  ever 
wedded;  he  died  at  the  close  of  a busy 
and  an  honorable  career  sincerely 
mourned  by  hosts  of  friends  and  admir- 
ers. 

Not  so  long  ago  and  you  might  have 
seen  a full-bearded,  portly-looking  gen- 
tleman, whom  memory  recalls  as  “a 
boy  from  the  country,”  who  had  come 
to  town  to  read  law.  It  was  the  late 
Josiah  Funck,  well  known  in  later 
years  throughout  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State  particularly,  as  a lawyer  of 
marvelous  industry  and  ability.  He  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Levi  Kline,  some- 
time in  the  early  50’ s.  He,  indeed,  read 
law  to  some  purpose,  for  there  was 
scarcely  an  important  case  that  had 
been  tried  in  the  courts  of  Lebanon 
county,  for  twenty  years  in  which  he 
had  not  figured  as  an  active  or  con- 
sulting counsel. 

* * * 

And  less  than  a year  ago  a brilliant 
legal  light  was  extinguished  by  the 
ruthless  invader  of  every  sanctuary. 
I refer  to  the  late  William  M. 
Derr,  who  having  graduated  as  a 
medical  student,  who  served  in 
the  naval  service  of  his  country  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  with  a com- 
panion from  Lebanon  made  the 
overland  trip  to  California,  much  of 
the  way  on  foot,  when  such  an  excur- 
sion was  full  of  untold  peril,  subse- 
quently entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  a profession  which  he  honored 
with  his  bright  intellect,  forensic 
power  and  legal  attainments.  He  was 
fertile  in  thought  and  facile  in  ex- 
pression, fervid  in  his  elocutionary 
flights,  an  acute  observer  of  the  nas- 
cent thought  of  his  day,  impulsive  and 
generous,  a hard  fighter  and  endowed 
with  a mental  armament  that  was  for- 
m if! able  in  a legal  battle.  As  Carlyle 
said  of  Coleridge,  it  may  be  said  of 
him:  “His  thoughts  did  not  seem  to 

oo^e  with  labor  and  effort,  but  as  if 
borne  on  the  gusts  of  genius,  and  as  if 
the  wings  of  his  imagination  lifted  him 
from  his  feet.” 

* * * 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  the  la- 
mented Maj.  Grant  Weidman,  the  bar- 
rister, whose  very  presence  was  sun- 
shine itself,  who  under  all  circum- 
stances and  to  everybody  was  expres- 
courteous,  good  humored  and 
wholly  unaffected,  and  who  was  un- 
varyingly constant  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  exalted  ideal  of  right  and  justice. 
His  early  death  makes  one  feel 
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“As  thoug-h  some  strain  of  music  ceased 
That  filled  till  now  the  palpitating  air 
With  sweet  pulsations.” 

There  were  few  men  who  had  more 
friends. 

* * * 

And  there  goes  a “reverend,”  who 
played  “shinny”  with  the  other  bare- 
footed boys  and  whose  left-handers  in 
the  “corner  ball”  game  were  delivered 
with  almost  unerring  directness  and 
swiftness. 

* * « 

There,  too,  goes  a man  with  whom 
Nature  has  dealt  kindly.  Note  his 
buoyant  spirits  and  his  elastic  step — 
his  eye  bright  with  the  joyouness  of 
youth,  and  his  hair  only  slightly  tinged 
with  grey.  Although  long  past  the 
psalmist’s  allotted  time  of  life,  he  is 
pre-eminently  a lover  of  Nature  and 
understands  the  sweet  mysteries  of 
dewy  flowers  and  blossoms  and  a 
newly-awakened  earth.  “Many  a time 
and  oft,”  with  a companion  or  'two,  he 
makes  long  excursions  to  the  mountain 
solitudes,  where  he  looks  upon  the  ex- 
quisite tints  of  softly-folded  blooms, 
takes  a peep  into  their  dewy  hearts  and 
inhales  their  odorous  qualities.  I need 
hardly  say  that  the  picture  is  one  that 
you  will  all  readily  recognize. 

* * * 

Yonder  goes  a former  school-fellow, 
now  a man  with  an  empty  sleeve — the 
legacy  of  a cruel  war.  And  there  goes 
one  of  Nature’s  noblemen — head  pre- 
maturely silvered  over  with  the  un- 
timely frosts  of  the  years — good- 

natured,  honest,  generous,  charitable, 
companionable — once  a newspaper 
man,  now  a notary.  Where  is  the  man, 
woman  or  child  in  the  community 
who  does  not  love  him  for  his  splendid 
character! 

* * * 

I need  not  recall  others — equally  well 
known  and  equally  estimable — for  time 
will  not  allow  any  further  digression 
in  that  direction,  but  in  closing  this 
brief  recital  of  a chapter  in  the  early 
history  of  Lebanon  I would  merely 
add  that  out  there  on  the  hillside 
there  are  mounds  telling  of  changes 
of  all  the  most  wondrous.  There  sleep 
the  departed  friends  of  our  boyhood. 
Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  when 
the  sun  is  slumbering,  the  golden- 
crowned  daughters  of  the  night  may 
guard  these  sacred  spots  with  sleep- 
less eyes  until  the  morning  light  ap- 
pears; and  so,  let  us  still  further  hope 
that  through  all  coming  time  our 
sainted  dead  may  be  companioned  on 
their  way  by  spirits  of  light,  and  life, 
and  love,  until  the  great  re-union 
which  shall  bring  us  all  face  to  face. 


“We  know  not  till  the  summer-time  is 
over. 

And  something  sweet  is  missing  from 
the  air. 

How  our  large  lives  were  wedded  to  the 
clover 

And  to  the  buds  that  brightened 
everywhere! 

And  oh!  we  know  not  till  from  off  our 
bosoms. 

Fainting,  we  miss  a flow  of  fragrant 
hair. 

How  silently  amid  the  summer  blos- 
soms 

God’s  angels  walked  beside  us  un- 
aware.” 

* * * 

And  now  a word  as  to  school  life  as 
it  existed  in  the  old-time  borough  in 
the  early  days. 

There  were  no  so-called  “Commence- 
ments” in  those  days — no  formal  gradu- 
ations of  pupils — no  festivities  to  mark 
the  close  of  school  days.  The  schools, 
as  compared  with  the  educational 
agencies  of  modern  times,  were,  indeed, 
quite  primitive,  and  the  advantages  for 
the  training  of  the  mind  of  necessity 
somewhat  limited  and  unsatisfying. 

With  a few  exceptions  the  three  R’s 
— readin’,  ’ritin’  and  ’rithmetic — con- 
stituted the  chief  pabulum  upon  which 
the  pupils  of  those  days  were  fed. 

Of  course,  there  were  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  pay  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges — but  reference  is 
made  here  to  the  common  schools  only, 
whose  standard  during  the  intervening- 
period  has  been  steadily  advanced  un- 
til now  the  facilities  for  getting  a first- 
class  education  in  them  are  to  be  found 
everywhere. 

And  this  recalls  the  somewhat  brutal- 
izing examples  of  punishment  which 
were  inflicted  upon  refractory  pupils  in 
those  days.  Then  it  was  that  the  un- 
ruly were  at  times  confined  in  closets 
wherein  shavings  were  kept  with  which 
to  kindle  the  school  fires — the  sliding 
doors  being  left  only  slightly  open  so 
that  the  act  of  suffocation  might  be  al- 
lowed to  linger  for  a little  while  and 
the  penitence  of  the  pupil  be  hastened. 

There  were  instances,  happily  not 
many,  where  boys  who  had  persisted  in 
their  infractions  of  school  discipline, 
-s  barrels  for  a while. 

Some  had  to  stand  up  in  a corner  of  the 
school  room  with  book  and  slate,  while 
others  were  compelled  to  sit  with  the 
girls — the  latter,  by  the  way,  a most 
delightful  punishment  to  some,  especi- 
ally when  the  girl-neighbor  would  fur- 
nish the  abashed  male  culprit  at  her 
side  with  sweetmeats  galore!  [Paren- 
thetically, the  speaker  would  say  that, 
among  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his 
school  days  are  recollections  of  the 
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rose-confectioned  ministrations  of  a 
pretty  blue-eyed  girl  who  thus  relieved 
his  embarrassment  while  undergoing 
the  punishment  of  compulsory  assoqia- 
tion  with  her  and  her  glorious  com- 
pany of  pure,  sweet,  innocent,  romping 
girl  sisters.] 

The  more  obdurate  and  intractable 
scholars  were  vigorously  whacked  with 
a ruler  upon  the  flnger-tips  of  the  left 
hand,  which  the  teacher  had  ordered  to 
be  assembled  for  the  purpose;  or  were 
struck  across  the  outstretched  hand 
with  a nerve-distracting  rattan,  follow- 
ing which,  in  many  cases,  the  some- 
what palliating  consolations  of  a tra- 
ditional antidote  were  invoked,  by  the 
boy  who  was  about  to  receive  his  pun- 
ishment, viz.,  the  careful  adjustment 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  of  two  hairs 
previously  plucked  from  his  eyebrows, 
and  by  him  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
palm  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  which 
precautionary  arrangement,  it  was 
said,  would  surely  split  the  instrument 
of  punishment.  But,  alas!  for  human 
credulity,  the  lamentable  fact  remained 
that  the  rulers  and  rattans  never  lost 
their  integrity  as  most  offensive  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  for  the 
enforcement  of  discipline,  albeit  the 
effort  to  mitigate  the  terrors  of  both 
was  persisted  in  by  many  in  the  face 
of  constantly  recurring  disappoint- 
ments of  the  promised  benefits  of  the 
tradition. 

It:  * « 

Blessed  school  days,  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  visitations  of  the  teach- 
er’s displeasure,  happily  less  severe 
than  in  the  old-time  school!  Looking 
back  to  those  days  when  life  was  fresh 
and  bright,  when  pleasures  sprung  up 
like  daisies — sometimes  cut  down,  but 
reappearing  as  blithe  as  ever — we  real- 
ize now  that  what  seemed  to  be  the 
frowns  of  passing  clouds  were  after  all 
only  the  little  troubles  of  childhood 
passing  like  little  ripples  down  a placid 
stream  whose  surface  was  flecked  with 
shifting  sunshine  and  shade.  Those 
were,  indeed,  the  Junes  of  our  Youth- 
land,  redolent  of  the  fragrant  mem- 
ories nf  departed  summers  and  filled 
with  Hyblean  murmurs  of  juvenile 
delights — a veritable,  glorified  realm  of 
enchantment — where 

“Are  garnered  the  prayers  of  our 
mothers. 

And  the  soft  cradle  songs  that  they 
sung.” 

These  school-day  reminiscences  nat- 
urally bring  back  to  view  my  native 
town,  whose  ways,  in  those  days,  were, 
indeed,  “ways  of  pleasantness,”  “when 
all  her  paths  were  peace.” 

* * * 

This  bit  of  retrospect  would  hardly 
be  even  moderately  satisfactory  with- 


out some  reference  to  the  local  news- 
papers of  tnose  aays,  and  now  that  the 
people  of  your  city  are  supplied  not 
only  with  three  daily  papers  of  your 
own  manufacture,  but  with  the  daily 
papers  of  neighboring  and  even  distani 
cities  two  or  three  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
right  here  to  go  back  a half  century. 

' Fifty  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
had  a circulation  of  6,000  copies;  very 
few  had  as  many  as  2,000  subscribers. 
At  that  time  all  printing  was  done  di-^ 
rectly  on  the  type,  and  the  best  presses 
in  use  had  a capacity  of  printing,  say, 
1,200  impressions  an  hour.  The  paper 
was  printed  on  one  side.  Afterwards 
it  was  run  through  the  press  again,  and 
the  other  side  printed.  Now  by  means 
of  stereotyping  and  the  perfecting 
press  it  is  possible  to  print  60,000  to  70,- 
000  complete  quarto  papers  in  an  hour 
on  each  single  machine.  This  press 
not  only  prints  this  number  of  papers, 
but  it  does  this  rapid  work  automati- 
cally. Besides,  it  cuts  the  sheet  to  the 
required  size,  registers  the  number  of 
impressions  made  of  each  complete  pa- 
per, folds  the  papers,  and  delivers  them 
in  piles  of  fifties  for  rapid  and  conve- 
nient counting.  Some  idea  of  the  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  cost  of  these 
huge  machines  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  the  quadruple  press  weighs 
forty-five  tons  and  the  sextuple  fifty- 
eight.  The  former  contains  7,000  pieces 
and  sells  for  $55,000. 

* * * 

From  the  antique  Ramage  hand- 
press  with  its  two  pulls  and  inkballs 
up  to  the  modern  perfecting  press; 
frorn  the  dim  light  of  a single  tallow- 
dip  in  the  “v”  box  of  the  compositor’s 
case  up  to  the  bright  incandescent 
lights  suspended  from  the  ceiling— is 
encompassed  an  era  of  progress  in 
printing  such  as  the  world  never  saw; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  period  of  this 
marvelous  development  covers  less  than 
half  a century! 

All  the  work  in  the  old-time  printing 
office  was  usually  done  by  one  man  and 
a boy.  Frequently  the  man  was  the 
editor  as  well  as  the  boss  printer.  If 
they  were  smart,  it  was  done  in  day- 
light, too,  with  time  to  spare  to  go 
hunting  and  fishing  one  day  in  a week. 
In  those  days,  too,  many  town  sub- 
scribers paid  in  groceries  and  the  coun- 
try ones  in  cabbage  and  cordwood 
when  they  paid  it  at  all,  which  was 
merely  sometimes,  and  then  we  always 
stated  the  fact  in  the  paper  and  gave 
them  a puff;  and  if  we  forgot  it  they 
stopped  the  paper. 

By  the  necessities  of  his  environ- 
ments, the  then  rural  editor— usually  a 
conscientious,  painstaking,  high-mind- 
ed man— strove  to  make  his  paper  a 
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welcome  visitor  and  power  for  the 
right.  In  farming  communities  he  was 
a guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  quite 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the 
preacher.  However  remote  he  may 
have  been  from  the  nerve-centres  of 
the  nation,  “the  new  impressions  and 
standards  of  the  world  at  large,  its 
great  movements  and  tireless  energies, 
the  words  and  deeds  of  its  great  men, 
its  thoughts,  problems,  reforms  and 
inventions,  and  all  its  multifarious  hu- 
man interests,  came  to  his  desk,  week 
by  week,  in  a few  instances,  perhaps, 
day  by  day,  through  the  medium  of  the 
exchange  list.” 

* * * 

— What  a change  in  Lebanon  since 
those  days!  The  small  borough  has 
grown  into  a busy  place  of  probably 
18,000  or  20,000  souls.  Railroad  commu- 
nication has  been  opened  in  every  di- 
rection, connecting  with  the  great 
centres  of  population  and  commerce. 
Three  daily  papers  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  journals  published  here. 
Furnaces  and  rolling  mills  and  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing 
many  thousands  of  hands,  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction.  Steam  fire  en- 
gines are  fed  by  water  drawn  from  an 
improved  and  extensive  system  of  sup- 
ply, which  furnishes  the  city  with 
plenty  of  good  water.  Uniformed  po- 
lice guard  the  town.  A neatly-equipp- 
ed and  commodious  theatre  on  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfare  furnishes  opportuni- 
ties for  dramatic  representation.  The 
market  houses  are  vastly  improved.  A 
visit  may  now  be  made  to  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  and  return  in  a day, 
and  still  afford  considerable  time 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
thought  of  the  pulpit  has  been  liberal- 
ized, Christian  ethics  have  become  far 
more  tolerant,  and  Christian  charity 
has  been  broadened  and  deepened. 
Splendid  mansions  grace  the  city  in  all 
directions.  Magnificent  churches,  pa- 
latial banking  houses  and  handsome 
stores  have  been  going  up  here  and 
there  in  handsome  proportions. 

And  thus  I might  go  on  telling  of  the 
wondrous  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  social,  physical  and  in- 
dustrial evolution  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. 

* * * 

And  so  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
the  never-ending  procession,  marching 
down  the  vistas  of  Time,  will  continue 
its  solemn  tread  long  after  the  eye  of 
Destiny  shall  have  witnessed  the  mol- 
dering  into  dust  of  this  temple  of  jus- 


tice and  the  memory  of  its  conflicts 
shall  have  faded  into  nothingness.  As 
in  all  like  periods  of  time,  the  journey 
will  be  pleasant  to  some,  while  to  oth- 
ers will  appear  cloud-covered  skies, 
withering  leaves,  songless  birds  and 
flowers  which  the  dews  can  no  longer 
freshen.  As  in  the  cold  twilight  of  far- 
away northern  skies  children  crouch 
beneath  sheltering  arms,  so  will  the 
promises  of  life’s  golden  morning  take 
refuge  in  realms  of  light  beyond  this 
human  ken. 

Like  the  moaning  wind  in  the  hollow 
shells  of  ocean,  in  which  the  lis- 
tening ear  of  fancy  hears  the  murmur- 
ous unrest  of  the  complaining  sea,  so 
through  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
hearts  of  many  of  those — let  us  hope, 
not  many — who  will  be  living  at  the 
close  of  the  next  half  century,  will  be 
heard  the  sad  refrain  of  hopes  crushed 
and  loves  lost,  while  the  eye  of  faith 
will  look  bleared  and  filmy  from  its 
steady  gaze  into  the  realms  of  ghastly 
shadows. 

Happily  to  those  more  fortunate, 
pure  air,  sunny  skies,  blushing  blooms, 
rich  dark  ivy  leaves,  “all  sunned  o’er 
with  love,”  will  bring  comfort  in  the 
heat  of  the  scorching  sun.  Night  will 
come,  but  its  gloom  will  be  swiftly  dis- 
pelled by  the  glimmer  of  the  coming 
dawn.  Clouds  may  at  times  darken 
the  upturned  vision,  but  from  the  gild- 
ed heights  beyond,  the  sunbeams, 
wrestling  with  the  sullen  shades,  will 
burst  the  fetters  of  darkness  and  reign 
again  King  of  Light.  Swift-winged 
pleasures  will  chase  the  gladsome 
hours,  and  the  groves  and  bowers, 
echoing  with  childish  glee,  will  be  lit- 
erally alive  with  song  and  merriment. 

How  life  is  one  wild  dream — a story 
sad  and  checkered  of  aims  all  unful- 
filled— ever  toiling,  ever  panting,  ever 
yearning,  ever  wanting,  till  the  rest- 
less spark  is  forever  stilled  in  death. 

“Gone  our  day-dreams  one  by  one! 

As  the  sterner  task  is  done; 

For  the  Future  is  a phantom  that  is 
melted  all  too  fast; 

And  our  life-deeds  only  live 

As  the  rain- drop  that  doth  give 
A tribute  all  unnoted  to  the  Ocean  of 
the  Past. 

“Yet  grander  still  forsooth 

Updawns  the  glorious  truth:  — 

That  all  our  meaner  efforts  tend  on- 
wards unto  one. 

When  all  the  earth  may  say. 

In  the  great  dread  Latter  Day, 

*Yea,  truly  hath  the  purpose  of  the 
ages  now  been  done.’  ” 
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